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Students at the University Without walls (UWW) of the 
University of Minnesota’design .their own program by writing a Long 
Term Degree Plan to describe how they plan o demonstrate their 
criteria. Because 


competence in each of UWW's seven graduati 
tudents have experienced difficulty in writingthevplan, a ‘seminar 


‘ 
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* did. no 


n process education was developed to help students develop skills in 
question-asking, reflecting, and synthesizing for the purpose of» 
integrating their academic education with their experiential 
education into a. bachelor's degree program. A pilot test of the 

seminar during the fall quarter used an experimental group of 12 “, 
persons (who took the seminar) and a control group of 17 persons (who . ” 
« The subjects were invited to participate, and both groups ae 
were given the same pretests and posttests. At the end of* the ¢ 
seninar, both groups. wrote a rough draft of their Long Term Degree 
Plan. Both groups received similar scores that were relatively. high. 
It was determined, however, that in general, students in the control! 
group were older, longer established in their careers, - ‘and. had more 
education than those in the experimental group. Student evaluations 


of the seminar indicated that it was useful for those who ey i 
participated. (LSM) 7 
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One of the primary characteristics of ‘the adult students. in the 


, ‘University Hithout Walls program is that they are self-directed. 

_ They have clearly defined educational goals; they need help in plan- 
ning how to meet ‘their goals and in using appropriate learning resources. 

Most adult students in UlW want to include experiential learning as 

‘part of their degree program. The Uiniversity Without Halls program 

‘ helps students develop ‘their degree programs through a Seminar in 


penaaes Education. 


_ Before discussing’ the seminar specifically, I would Jike to 
recall Some adult development theories that will help descr {be “the 
self-directed learner. Adult students are described’ here as students 
over twenty-five years of age. Twenty-five has bécome the chronolog- 
ical age used to separate adult students from students who enter and 
complete col lege Anmediately after graduating from high ‘school. 

As I continue to learn’ from the adult students tn UWW and to 
study developmental characteristics and trends of adults, I become’ 
increasingly reluctant to define the term self-directed tearner. 


Rather, I.would propose that there are many ‘charactertsttes that con- 


tribute to an adult student" s being or becoming self-directed. Not. 


~ all of them, nor even a combination of specific characteristics, need 


be present for a person to be deemed a self-directed learner, - I will 


, “Suggest several characteristics, including some suggested by the 
<"" experts, that ar: adult_self-directed Jearner might possess. The’ 
‘ / 


“yl 


siaructartuttie of a self-directed learner derive from theories of ego . 
development and theories of intellectual developnant, as, well as from 
learning theory and Jearning styles. 
Neugarten" s. stages of adult development tition that the chron- 
ological age of adults coincides with their moving from an outward 
. direction to an inner-directedness. Adults in their 20's and early 30's 
are concerned with external developments, such as establishing marriage, 


family, career, and social status. Adults in their mid 30's and beyond, 


- once the "externals” are fairly secure, then turn inward and re-examine 


their achievements, goals, and-future directions. This inward look has 
definite imp! ications for the adult students who are returning to college 
or entering college for the first time. This will be discussed ‘later. 

Kohlberg, Perry and Loevinger have developed separate, but compat-" 
ible theories of ego, moral and ethical development. Their stages of 
development include characteristics of adults labeled as conforming, 
conscientious, jitevienlties committeed, conceptual ly complex. and objective, 
among others. : 

Bloom's theory of coanitive intellectual development is posited on» 
a progression from one stage of intellectual ability to the next higher 
stage. His stages, in sum, include memorization as the “lowest” level 
of intellectual ability, then application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation as the "highest" intellectual level. According to Bloom, 
as a learner moves through each stage he/she becomes increasingly self- 
directed. ; 

Finally Chickering, adapting materials developed by Lasker and 
Dewindt, translated the various typed of development (ego, moral, 
intellectual) into a schema that includes several educational compon- 


ents along with the developmental stages. The educational components 
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include motives for education, Yearning process, source and use of 
knowledge, teaching practices, and student/teacher relationships. l. ; 


This cursory over-view of a mass of complex material is intended 


to stress the relationships among all aspects of adult: development 


and the adult as a self-directed learner. I would urge you to study 


further each of the theortes’; some references for doing so are cited 


“‘4n the bibliography at the end of the paper. 


The adult development theories might be summarized by listing E 


_ several characteristics of self-directed learners. They are the 


following: ambitious, goal-directed, analytical, competent , autonomous , 
responsible.  Self-directed learners know themselves, their strengths 

and weaknesses; they are somewhat unsure of thefr academic ability, but 
fairly ‘sure of their intellectual ability. These characteristics describe 
UW's adult students. To illustrate some of the characteristics of a 
self-directed adult student in UWW, I wi1l describe two students currently 
enrolled in the UW program, 

Peggy, age 36, is currently an administrative assistant to a vice- 
president of one of the Twin Cities! largest corporations. She had 
completed two years of formal college prior to applying to UW! two years 
ago. When she was admitted to UW, she was the sole supporter of her 
two children, working full-time and heavily involved in volunteer work. 

In her Job, Pegdy has full responsibility for a major social action 
project, negotiates with labor unions, ,and represents her company at 
national conferences on corporate ramnetbl Tas She has also represent- - 
ed her; company at Urban League and NAACP national conferences. Her 


major study area is Employee Communications within the overall field of 


Business. Peggy has completed three self-designed Pesects in UMM, 
5 x 


f he taken several extension courses in business, and is currently completing 
e, her major project, an independent, study project which analyzes her 
i" company 's major involvement in the socal action project referred to 
+ above. a Z = 
Bill, age 52, had completed about two years of formal college 
prior to applying fo UHM. He is president of his own marketing. 
_ company and was formerly a vice-president with a major U.S. ali company. 
| He is involved in church activities, civic volunteer groups, teaching - 
. and lecturing in the field of human sexuality. : Bill has documented 
nany prior learning experiences as part of his UM program. He’ was ° 
invited by an instructor in’ the siciak «oi Minnesota human sexuality ahs 
program to alii an ‘undergraduate course. tHe uses his expertise 
in dstsariens and film to make teaching films in human sexuality. Bill + 
has just completed his major project in' redesigning the course he. 
“taught and wil] graduate from UW during spring quarter. : 
Ut! enabled both Peggy and Bill to continue in their job situat- 
ions and earn their degrees at the —- time. Both ‘were cerfatndt 
what they wanted to study, but needsdirection in how to plan ‘their 
curriculum to reach their educational goals. 


Let me now briefly describe thé UW program and a planning seminar | 


we have developed to help orient our adult ‘students to the UM! program 
and to their roles as self-directed students. 

Education derived through yn differs From a traditional under- 
i ' graduate education primarily in the design and delivery of Jearning 
| opportunities available to students. A UW education includes the 
traditional concept of liberal education, an acquaintance witha broad 


array of intellectual thought. In addition, UW! attempts to educate 
| : ; : 
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7 through. what we term process education. We define ‘process education 
- as helping students develop skills in question-asking, reflecting, 
- analyzing and synthesizing for the Purpose , of integrating their academic ° 
education with dia experiential education into a baccalaureate degree, 


. 


program. | 


One of the premises on which the -Ub! program is based is that 
a student must accept tn \ primary. responsibi Tity for the qutcomes of 
his/her, education and ‘must be active participant in chavtina the. 
most appropriate degree course: ‘for achieving. his/her learning nollie. 
The vehicle used by wi Students to design their. program is a-Long 
Term Degree Plan. The Long Term Degree Plan describes the methods ; 
by which students sd} danonsirnte thelr competence in- each of UNW's. 
graduation criteria. , It also contains the students' timetable for 
completing their UY uregren, “The attached sheet is a sample page ~ 
itn a Long Term Degree Plan. tt shows how students combine prior 
a and present learning experiences with formal academic education. The 
: diagram on the reverse side of the Long Term Degree Plan is entitled 
"University Hithout Halls Seminar in Process saci It will 
he you see noid a degree program is structured.” You will note that 
i are seven graduation eriteria, shown on the left, which represent 
the components of a liberal eciicatlun: The’ ways in which students 
can meet those criteria are shown on the right’ Side of the page. The 
definition we use for each of the graduation criteria is: given,on the 
page following the diagram. 
We find that stislents atten have difficulty deciding how to 

incorporate the two parts of the diagram ‘into one degree program. ~ The 


criteria of academic achievement and major project focus Gn the student's 
. i 
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main Study area and include a knowledge of con tent, theory, and appli- . 
cation, denonstrat ed through the major project . The criteria of | 3 
_ Scientific inquiry and artistic expression are generally Aecgastioken: 
. through a combination of subject matter content in one of the sciences 7) 
. or arts and an appreciation for or personal invoWenent. in those , 
+ disciplines as a “doer”. The remaining criferia (self-directed study 
, skills, communication skills, -variety of learning activities) are 
concerned less with specific content and moré with students’ ability to 
organize and recognize retattonshipe, to reflect upon and i: aa 
learning and experfence, and to assume primary responsibility ‘= ‘ 
_ designing plans to ie their Tearning objectives. Urs students 
~ generally have had difficulty first, in antetitendtig the concepts of | 
; process education and secondly, in applying those concepts to their 
degree program in accord with the UM graduation cinta, 
. In past yerrs UIM advisors bave spent a great deal of time with 
_ students on an ‘individual basis -discussihg. the graduation criteria and 
the integration of various kinds of learning exper fences. _ Advisors 
have, in the past, relied on their individual abilities and inclinations: 
to assist students in understanding the concepts of process aati. 
’ Advisors are not equally skilled in conveying those concepts ‘and we 


have found that an individualized approach is not the most effective 


\ 


way of helping students understand the components of process education. 


. Thus a more systematic orientation to the U'H educational process 
ies introduced through the U!f! Process Education Seminar. The seminar \ 
was developed through a grant from the Small Grants Program at the 

Universi ty of Ilinnesota and pilot tested with students admitted to Ul ; \, 
fop fall quarter ‘1976. . Students who are geographically accessible to 
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the Hinneapol 1s campus ietglovted to to be part of the axersedial 
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_ group ‘and to participate in ‘the seminar. "Students who live at.a . : 
distance from {iinneapolis were “invited ‘to, be, tn the. control group. 
The experimental group includet! twelve students, the control group 
-Seventeeny- ‘Students in both groups were, alvan a “pre-test”. consisting 
pf open-ended questions destanee to elicit the following infarmat ion: 
1)" students' general understanding of the ULM. “graduation orttertas 


students’ educa onal objectives and their ge of the coms 
2) students’ ed ti 1 objecti d thei ed f th 


oe 
f 


ae 


ponents of a liberal education§ 3) ‘the distinction and relation 2 . é 


between students ' eucattonat? objectives and career objectives y The 


responses from students in both groups’ were very, similar, and in_many” 


instances, “fdentical. we panes that both ‘groups of haha 
Ut Students generally had common knowledge, misconceptions and | 
questions about tite’ Uy graduation screanis and educational process. 

The seminar met for twelve, two-hour, wee! meetings. Each meeting 
focussed on presenting, discussing and responding ” ‘questions about | ’ 
one of the UW graduation criteria. The seminar instructors tried tp . 
“Incorporate the process education concepts with the academic content | 

. criteria and: to give illustrations. of how to. combine the two elements, 
Students were given time during <ontpait meetings to begin _dévetop ini 
their Long Term Degree Plans, to describe their various learning 
activities, and to exBlain how they planned to integrate formar and 


: informal learning experiences into their ihn programs.” It was r. 


anticipated that having participated: in the seminar, the experimental ~ 
‘4 


group would emerge at the end of fall eae with a bes precise _ 


understanding of the UWL! graduation criteria than would the éontrol 


group. Further, it was assumed Het the eaperingntal group fould: 


u ‘ . 
fp > a ~ i +8-. : “ 
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i" : 
a < possess a greater facility in dereribtin and analyeing their various ? 
; a “learning experiences than would the control group. At the wad ae 
\ 


fall quarter, students in both groups would be asked to write ‘the: 
fitst draft of their Long Term Degree Plan, focussing on detailed , a 
4 descriptions. of the Self:directed study skills and variety of fearning 
activities: criteria. : i, 
There were at least eight significant variables over which the. 
seminar project had no control. They were the following: 1) the 
ae ; nature and Trogiensy of: contact with students’ UW program advisor; 
. 2) the nature and Frequency of, contact with their University of Minnesota 
‘aeury and coomunity ‘faculty advisors; 3) the. amount of prior farmal 
‘ education; 4) the amount of WOE experience that a student, wotild use 
as part of his/her Ut! program; -5) the amount of time and energy 
available to students for Ul! seminar work, given their “Job aid famtty -. ( r 
responsibititier: 6) the availability of Vbrary arid pevadnnel ree , 
a «. . Sources; 7) the clarity in the student's mind of his/her main study 
area; 8) the level of students! ability to conceptualize and write " 
‘in an "academic" context. In the seminar meetings, we tried to handle *. 
|, these variables with students on an individual basis. Undoubtedly . 


: » XN ‘ 
there were other variables that affected both the performance of each “ 


0 
- student and of the two groups. - Those variables certainly influenced 
the degree to which accurate comparisons of the two groups “could be. 
. ae : : 
se The weekly semtnar meetings approached the graduation criteria ; 
- from a-quest ion/answer perspective; and asked students to write in 
class about“ their learning experiences and how they were to be used 
“tn their ULM program. It did not take long for students to begin to : 
“ / 
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strate: s self-directedness. “They asked how a person would relate a ‘natn 


activities. The staff questioned students about their learning exper- re 


- were not related to formal classroom settings. The students would 
state’ that they "had done many things for which they should receive ¢ 
"credit", but ft was often difficult to elicit, from them specific | 


"learning activities.’ "Seminar students demonstrated the characteristics “* 


"48, getting students to analyze -an experience from. the viewpoint of: 
~ what was learne » rather than the ‘perspective of simply. going through 


‘ doubtedly he has learned many specific techniques and. pieces of infor- *. 
mation to enable him to perform his Job well. “Bit thse specific: 


v , Be \ * Qa 


- . . ft ’ “ . & 


Guadtton staff about the meaning of the Peheation criteria: Te: 
wanted to-know how. to approach the e criterion of self-directed ae Te 
skills. They urged the staff to describe ways: a student could: denon- 2? 


study area such as day care adninistration to a-variety of learning 


lences. , ‘The students -posed possibilities of ways in’ which | their. 


rearing experiences seemed related to one another, but wanted some 


a 
. 


assurance that their thinking’ was logical. : 


- We found that the adult students in the seminar were initially . = 
quite reluctant to talk specifically. about, learning experiences that |, 


of security in their intellectual abitity, but some uncertainty about - 
their academic abiltty and how to translate various kinds of learning 
experiences into a degree program. A major difficulty was. and still 


the experience. An example is the following. A Stuident has worked 
fifteen years as a personnel administrator in a small compariy . Un- 


tan, f°” 


techniques or facts may not comprise a learning activity insan Sera 
sense. The person would need to relate those isolated parts of hts: 
Job Within the theoretical framework of personnel administration, ane 
FY . s . : 7 2 E a Vv 
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management theory, or _organtztiona imanagonent: in? order for them 
es to be Tincoriensed into his UNH dearee program. in other words, ‘ 
the stydent needs to° identity the parts of the a alesion exper-_ 7 
\- fence ‘to be used. for his/her deqree: ‘program. * Then’ those parts. . J : 
’* must a evantied within the broader context of the academic disci 
” pline, Finally the student ‘needs to. draw some conclusicns abate 


z s . 


yi the Yearning experfenoe in relation to that broader-context. The 


. 
~ 


fact that uit is. .a non-credit based progran adds, to the difficulty. 
because we ‘Gre not able to tell ‘Students that x ee is worth * 
‘ : five credits, wh(te Y expérience is worth eight credits.. Ye always = ™ a 
Be Mien return to the necessity, of students! integrating theoretical a <é 
- with practical experiences. That is the most difficult task for | n , 
“host: UN! adult students. They often tend to take the theory Sor a 


granted, or do not readily see its usefulness to -them in their 


present Job situation. Hle'Find that adult ‘students want to know 
that whatever they are Studying is of immediate use. For many 

_ Students that means usefulness in their Job Situation, since the : , 
adult Students in UN tend Bis choose a main study area Shae is closely ais 
related to their job or clear Again, some of the characteristics ! ) 

; OO ad a-self-directed learner were manifest in seminar students’ practical 
orientations to their degree programs. The charactertdtics, of goal~ 
oriented, autonomous and anbit ious were evident throuthout the ce ge OS 
seminar. . | 

The UW! program enables students, to’ ‘make, the choice, of ne . 

- job related earning, experiences, but also ig commi ttéd fo ial 
Students a liberal education, Si carl than a strictly vocat fora aa! 

“education, . The task of students in int is to Understand the velation- 


S: =s re . 
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_ ship between theory and practice. . They need to denonstrate breadth ‘ 
. of knowledge as well. ‘as depth in thelr main study area, The ‘sear ’ 


, _waatings Sinaes always “included dtecuss fod of ‘those relationspps. 


In addition to ‘developing a fairly clear unders tanding of the 
/ UN ‘graduation’ ail ke. and how to plan their Uv prograns, students 
derived other benefits from the seminar. One as the opportunity © 
to interact with each other. One of the hardships faced by students 
in UW is the “learning in {solat ont syndrome. Because the pragees 


ts individual zed with no: required courses or common meeting times, 


At 45 not inusual a student to spend two years ‘n Ut! and never 


¢ 
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meet another UHH s dent. . So the student interaction ‘seoulded 
opportunities for students to discuss Common Study areas, help. each 
other ‘identify resources; and sonet ines develop friendships. 

Uv staff menbers also were challenged by the semfnar.. Staff 
“ enfoyed the pipeees ‘of ‘Probing, questioning, drawing out students to 
_, talk about’ and ‘enalyzd their learning exper fences, Students saw 
"state members fn roles other fen those of advisors; ‘Staff members 
"shared 4n presenting many of the sessions and students became acquainted 
wit staff thinking about the UMM greduation criteria, Staff members - 
‘clarified thet own thinking and Vearned from students about issues . 
such as new 1 Ways of integrating prior learning experinnces intoa - 


7 degree program. ‘Student's and suff enjoyed learning from each other | 


dina Srowp setting, which {sa ‘novel ee in UN, 

a the nd of fail quarter, stydents in both the experimental 
and control groups were askedsio'write.a rowh drat of their Long’ of 
Term Degree Plan, ‘focussing on the ertterta of: self-directed study ° ‘ 
skills and variety of tial? activities, Each Student's papers : 


» aM .. | os 
\ oe u 2 ~ 25 f 


in 


; were read by three UW staff at and evaluated according to. 
ie 1 “specified criteria and a a. ‘uniform rating scale. Each studént's mean 
>. score wes computed aid mean scores for the tro groups were computed. f 
We were surprised to discover that the mean scores for the two 
groups were very close, both groups NCA EADS similar scores that _ 
were relatively’ high. m ; 3 cat j 
a¢ Our initial reactfon was that because of the closeness of ° 
es « Scores on the post-test drafts, participation . in the seminar did 
, not help the wiper rental group’ $s ability to write thefr post-test ° 
papers. However, as we Jooked at other factors, we realized that 
was not the case. Some of the uncontrollable vartables listed: ie 
. earlier seem to have influenced the post-test responses. For exemple, : 
: Students: in the control group tended to be older and longer established ae as 
fn their careers, They also had more learning opportunities to - , : | 
, _ Include in thetr discussion of self-directed study skills and piclen * 
& ? of learning activities than atd students in the experimental group. 
ith - "The average age'of students fn the experimental group was 30, while j 
"the average age of students in the contro] group was 37. Most , i 
. students in the control: group had completed two to three years of ~ 
. % ~ formal college work: prior to enrotling in WM and planned to graduate Ri 8 
“fn a year or tess. ‘Students in the experimental group, on the other . pe 
f band, tenet tobe fers form eAtope eertnce and planted ms 
| spend at least two years fm Ul)” : © 
Responses of the experimental group to the written edtintias? » 
; of the seminar derons trated that the seminar was useful for those eA 
who participated. Students indicated that the seminar helped then — 
. at to analyze Tearnteg activities and to integrate non-classroom 
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“Yearning with formal arn experiences. In addition, students. ; 
felt that they better understood how to communicate their various 
ways of learning through the required ‘UW! dociments.- \ , 

The ‘Seminar is being offered again during iis ‘current quarter. 
This time we are using more outside. reading than we did previously. 


For example, in discussing the UWW graduation criterion of variety 


Of learning activities, we asked students to read a short autobios = 


graphical sketch of osemary Reuttier in which she described the | 
personal experiences throughout her life that helped tier Tearn: new 
things about herself, her family and work relitionshtps. ind ser ol} 
progress in intellectual. growth. For the criterion of self-directed 
study skills, Students read a chapter from Kidd's How Adults Learn. 


" Students were able to identify with many of Kidd. descriptions of 
the adult learner and the "self-learner" ‘ Kidd's discussion of : 
factors Such as time, educational’ and work experience, and nd organtza- 
‘tion ¢ Of learning made a great deal of sense to our students’ who 
find ‘themselves tn many of the Sttuations described in that chapter. 
ties: we discussed the reading durtir the seminar meetings. For the 
next class we assigned students to draft their response to the sub- 


criteria undér the description of self-directed study skills. We =, 


also asked students to list some of the ways they have learned, 
what was .learned ‘and why the activity was a learning experience, 


“” 


“te 


in response to the criterion of variety of learning activities. "« 
The approach of using a specific reading as a "jumping-off" point 
for students to examine their own Icarning experiences has proven to 
be beneficial. Students seem to be gaining a clear understanding of , 
the UNH graduation criteria and of the process of integrating academic 


’ 
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and eourtentiat learning. 


cr 


+ The process for many adult students is one of learning to 


“think, in new ways, to- look for relationships, a to communicate ta 
~ such a- way. that each Tearning expertencé can be eialvated. The: 
- composite of such learning experiences makes the UY adult student. 


an. autonomous responsible, self-directed learner. 
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wil? ne 0 present evidence which ° 
demonstrates your ability to design 
and carry out study projects of your 
own choosing. In order to meet this 
requirement, you will need to evidence 
the following conceptual and practical 
“skills: (a) question-asking ability; 


>. 


“, b) appropriate resource identification 


and use; c) ability to develop suitable 

rationales for studies undertaken; 1 
‘ q) willingness and ability to engage 

in. self-evaluation in studfes pur- 

sued; and e) an ability to pursue 

such studies in*a self-directed man- - 
‘ner wherein the student is the primary 

initiator of learning activity. t 


2) Communication. Skills: * You wilt 
be expected to present materials ; 
~ which clearly evidence ah ability 

_£0 write effectively and intelli- 
gibly in the English language. This 
“involves, minimally, meeting commonly: 
accepted: criteria of organization, 

. grammar, and punctuation used jn 

~ the evaluation of written materials. 

. In addition, you will, in a general 
manner, evidence an active pattern _ 
of seeking to&share your questions - 
and insights with others while at 

- the same time seeking out the communi- 
cations of others. These more general 
comiunication skills. may be evidenced 
a ene use of other than written 

a. a. 


'3) Academic Achievement: You shal) 
present ev e@ of learning in. your 
main study area(s) in terms of the 
following: a) knowledge of the .. 
Cormonly recognized historical and. 

"contemporary core (basic) literatufe 
and a consequent understanding of 


"the baste vocabulary of the field; 


* “b) an understanding of main theo- 

. retical concepts or perspectives in 
the field; c) a demonstrated ability 

_ to. use the basic methods of investi- °° 
gation fred for study in the . 
field; and d) exploration of the 
ways the main field of study relates 
to broader concerns (problems/issues) 
of contemporary or future society. 
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'' 1). Self-Directed Study Skills: You 
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4) Variety of Learning Activit:es: You 
shall present evidence of having pursued 
learning in’ a variety of ways and cai- 
texts. The formal classroom, a job. 
nt, the library, the experi- 

laboratory, etc. are some alter- 
native contexts.* Reading, field survey, 
experimental research and so forth, are 
some alternative ways of learning. 


5) Scientific Inquiry: As a degree kan- 
didate, you will need to demonstrate-four 
understanding of the scientific method of 
inquiry. At-minimum, this understanding , 
involves the following: 

a) An unders ede of the differences 
? between objective and subjective _—s. 

- knowledge; . i Pas 


b) An understanding of the philosow 
* _ phical foundations of science. This 

_. understanding Involves knewing about 

the beliefs and assumptions scien- | 
* tists have regarding the order of 

+ - the universe and the relationships - 
, between PHAR ; 

c) An understanding of the basic ingre- 
dients of an rimental_ paradign. 
This wederstanites Cerin knowing 
what a basic experiment looks liks 
and the factors which must be taken 


into account in the construction-of: ~ 
_ an experiment. : » Meg 5 


d) An understanding of how stench te 
lates to your world. What ‘ Pe 
science mean to you asa person? =» 


: 


"AS a dagree candidate you will not be 


requived to have actually used the sci- 
entific method in your studies. However, 
you must demonstrate your clear under+ 


Standing of the scientific method of* 


inquiry in te f each of the categories . 


Given above.. 


6) 


Artistic Expression: You shall demon-. 
strate an understanding of the artistic 


process as it {s expressed in the fine arts 
(for example, painting, sculpture, theatre, - 
— architecture, dance, literature, musi¢). 
~ You ma my, demonstratesthis lala in 


one 0 


two wayet 


_ a) An undaratandtia ‘of the artistic 
process can be gained through direct 
expertence with a medium. 


b) An understanding. of the artistic . 
process can be gained through the 
investigation of some aspect of 

‘the. fine arts from the perspective of 
"eritic" (one examining _ artistic 
works of others)s 


In both cases, you must ‘evidence, as an end 

Oint, an understanding of the artistic ~ 

¢ : Process aS one mode of inquiry about the ~ 
g 


worl 


or 
be 
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either your own creative endeavors, 
examination of the works of others may 
used as a "means" to this end. 


Major Project: You shall present a major . 


evidence quality work ‘in the main study area 
toward the goal of demonstrating that you are 
more than a.consumer off what earlier scholars 


and artists-have offer 
major project -- be it 
another medium -- is. 
project shall be your jcc 
main field of study.” |. 


The form of the 
tin the writte 
ur choice. The ma 
ntribution to you 


project In your_main study afea. The project shall 
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